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Graduate School 

Presented to the Call Readers 

A JOHNS HOPKINS PROFESSOR 
GROWS SKEPTICAL ON A 
RAILWAY JOURNEY. 

Born in ’93, it is a Most Promising: 
Infant— Some Interesting: Matier 
About Dean Munroe— Per- 
sonnel of the Faculty. 



PROF. CHARLES E. MUNROE. 

Dean of the Graduate and Scientific Schools, 
Department of Chemistry. 


On one of the railway trains 
passing between Washington and 
Baltimore, a few years ago a pro- 
fessor of Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty was overheard to remark “Who 
is this man Munroe, anyhow? Can 
he create everything out of noth- 
ing? Can he establish a Graduate 
School at Columbian upon the ba- 
sis he proposes? Impossible!” And 
vet, this is exactly what the first 
and present Dean of the Graduate 
School of Columbian University 
has done — and even more. He has 
established the Graduate School 
on a firm, sound, practical, and 
original basis — so successfully in 
fact that it has attracted the atten- 
tion and received the favorable 
criticism of the best educational- 
ists throughout the United States. 

“The School of Graduate Stud- 
ies,” it has been said, “is the pinna- 
cle of the University; it is in this 
school that the ideal University is 
realized; it is the point to which 
all the other departments of the 
University, academic and profess- 
ional, tend: and where their work 
is perfected and made fruitful. It 
is a school for original research, in 
which the student is required to 


have added a new and valuable 
contribution to the fund of human 
knowledge and to be able to speak 
with authority before he can re- 
ceive its highest degree.” 

This promising department of 
the University was founded in 1893, 
and opened its doors to students 
in the fall of that year. It had 
been a conception of President 
Welling’s from the time of his tak- 
ing the office of President of the 
University, but circumstances did 
not permit its realization until that 
year. In this school is awarded 
the degrees of Master of Arts and 
Sciences, Civil and Electrical En- 
gineering, and Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, the latter being the highest 
degree conferred by any Universi- 
ty. In order to be admitted to the 
school, the applicant must previ- 
ously have secured the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Sciences; 
while a Master’s degree is essen- 
tial for candidature to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

For the Master’s degree one 
year's study of one subject is re- 
quired, and the successful candi- 
date must have passed a rigid ex- 
amination and presented a thesis 
accompanied by a bibliography; 
and moreover, the thesis must evi- 
dence marked attainment in the 
chosen subject. To secure the 
Doctor’s degree the candidate 
must have spent two years in study 
at the University of one major 
subject and one year in the study 
of each of the correlated minor sub- 
jects, and must pass, too, a rigid ex- 
amination on each of these and 
submit a thesis on his major sub- 
ject which shall be an original con- 
tribution to knowledge ; which 
must be accompanied by an ex- 
haustive bibliography; and which 
must be successfully defended in 
public before a board of three ex- 
perts in the subject selected by the 
student as a major. It will be ob- 
served that the distinctive features 
of the Graduate School of Colum- 
bian University is in requiring a 
residence throughout the entire 
time of study; in requiring a bibli- 
ography, which implies that the 
successful candidate is familiar 
with all that has previously been 
done by others in the province 
whicli he has explored; and third, 
that he shall have maintained his 
thesis in public before a board of 
experts. The second and third 


distinctive features are, it is under- 
stood, entirely original with our 
University, and the third differs 
from a similar practice in the Uni- 
versities of Germany in that the de- 
fense of the thesis is done in public 
and is a serious, practical, ceremo- 
ny — the experts are not the candi- 
date’s professors, as in Germany, 
and the student is not informed 
who will compose the board of ex- 
perts, nor has lie any intimation of 
the nature of the questions that 
will be put to him, other than that 
they will relate to his subject. The 
examination is in every sense of 
the word rigid, without at the same 
time becoming perfunctory and 
impractical. The thesis of the can- 
didate is submitted to each of the 
experts who are to examine the 
student, and is read in advance by 
them ; and at the conclusion of the 
examination their opinion is ren- 
dered in writing. The following 
cases will give some idea of the 
boards before which candidate doc- 
tors have appeared: 

Mr. Harshman’s thesis was “In- 
vestigation of the Motion of the 
Pericenter of Deimos,” a satellite of 
Mars discovered by Professor 
Asaph Hall, of this city, in 1877. 
The board of experts before whom 
Mr. Harshman had to defend his 
thesis consisted of Professor Asaph 
Hall, the discoverer of this satel- 
lite, as above stated; Professor 
Harkness, professor U. S. Naval 
Observatory; and Professor East- 
man, professor of mathematics and 
astronomy of the U. S. Navy. A 
more competent and expert com- 
mission for this thesis could not be 
found in the United States. 

Take another case: The thesis 
of Mr. Hamner last year bore the 
title of “Researches upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Creek Indians.” 
The board of experts consisted of 
Dr. PI. C. Yarrow; Dr. Albert S. 
Gatschett, who has received hon- 
orarv degree of Ph. D. from the 
University of Zurich for his re- 
searches upon Indians; and Mr. 
Robert S. Thompson, who was es- 
pecially detailed bv the United 
States Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs as being the most expert 
man living on the Creek Indians. 

And still another case, that of 
Dr. Knowlton, whose thesis was 
“The Flora of the Laramie Group 
and Allied Formations.” The 
l board of experts in this case con- 


sisted of Professor Lester F. Ward, 
Dr. Charles A. White, and Profess- 
or G. K. Gilbert, the most expert 
paleobotanists and gelologists in 
this country. 

The record of candidates admit- 
ted for the three years of its exist- 
ence is as follows: 1893-1894, 24; 
1894-1895,38 -,1895-1896, 43; show- 
ing an increase each year, with 
a total number of graduates of 
thirty-three. It is unnecessary to 
state that all students have not 
passed who have come before the 
expert commissioners appointed 
to examine them; and it may be 
further stated that the University 
intends to maintain a standard for 
the Graduate School of the high- 
est order. 

I know of no department of the 
University that ought to inspire 
greater enthusiasm and respect on 
the part of the students of Colum- 
bian than that of this lusty “in- 
fant” that has already attracted the 
attention of the leading education- 
alists of the United States. Its pro- 
fessors are men of national repu- 
tation, and it is not saying too 
much to add that the faculty and 
curriculum of the Graduate School 
of Columbian University compares 
favorably with that of any other in 
the United States. 

It can be safely said, without 
fear of contradiction, that the 
School of Graduate Studies owes 
its existence solely to the energy, 
perseverance, and organizing abil- 
ity of its first Dean, Dr. Charles 
E. Munroe, Dean of the Scientific 
and Graduate Schools and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Columbian 
University. 

Prof. Chas. Edward Munroe was 
born in Cambridge, Mass., May 24, 
1849. He comes from that fine 
old colonial stock who were com- 
posed of “the stuff that men are 
made of.” His ancestor, William 
Munroe, settled in Lexington, then 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1652, and no 
less than twenty of his ancestral 
connections were engaged in the 
battle of Lexington in front of the 
house of one of his ancestors, April 
19- 1 775- 

The higher the order of person- 
al characteristics in the human 
race, the more certain they are of 
prolonged persistence in subse- 
quent generations. The chief char- 
acteristics of those who wrested 
our liberty from the British tyrants 
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Speedy Schade 

GOES TO THE LAND OF COTTON. 

He will enter the Southern Lists for 
Coampionship Honors— A Good 
Tennis Tournament Arranged. 


Columbian University may well 
feel confident of being - properly 
represented in the amateur cycle 
championship of the Southern 
States on the 15th and 20th in- 
stants. Why, for the simple rea- 
son that our crack rider, Fred 
Schade, class ’97, who again de- 
feated Georgetown so handily last 
Saturday, will be our representa- 
tive. Schade left last Tuesday 
(May 12th), for Greenwood, S. C., 
where he will contest the following 
events: One-fourth mile, one-half 
mile, 3 mile, 1 mile, and 5 mile 
handicap. From there he goes to 
Charlotte, where he will endeavor 
to make a good showing in the 
Southern championship. He will 
also ride in the following races: 
One mile handicap, 2 mile handi- 
cap, and and one-fourth mile open. 
The Charlotte Observer says of 
him: “Schade has one good trait, 
he never knows when he is beaten, 
is courageous, game and deter- 
mined.” 


The tennis players of the Coller 
have made arrangements to hold a 
championship tournament in sin- 
gles and doubles on or about June 
first. 

There will be appropriate prizes 
in both singles and doubles. En- 
trance fee will be fifty cents in sin- 
gles and one dollar in doubles. En- 
tries will be received up to May 28, 
by Mitchel, Robinson, Biscoe, 
Hills, Altschee, Patten and Ray- 
hold. 

The tournament will probably 
be played on the courts at Colum- 
bia field. 


First step to success— 80 per cent, 
of successful lawyers have begun 
with stenography. Learn it under a 
practical writer, 943 I street N. W. 
$4 per month. 


SPRING, GENTLE SPRING... 

is fast approaching. Time to 
thiDk about Spring Clothing. 

OUR SPRING IMPORTATIONS.. 

are here in New Styles and 
Beautiful Fabrics, see them.... 

+ SNYDER St MOODt 
TAILORS. 

mi Pa. Ave. N. W. 

’Phone 662. 


Botel Page 

A 4 FORMERLY WELCKER'S 

European and American 

15th Street, adjoining this college, 

T. L. PAGE. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dinner and Theatre Parties a Specialty. 


HIGH CLASS TAILORING. 

Moderate Prices. We refer you to 
some members of the Faculty for 
whom we’ve made clothes for years. 

HARBAN AND BENNETT, 

1419 N. Y. Avenue. 


BRAINARD H. WARNER LOUIS D. WINK 
G. W. F. SWARTZELL CLARENCE B. RHEEM 

For Real Estate Transactions call on 

13. H- Wapiti* an d (J. 

Keal 

# Estate 

Brokers 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

WARNER BUILDING 

916 F STREET N. W. 

Parker, Bridget & Co... 

Modern Clothiers 


ATHLETIC GOODS A SPECIALTY 

FOOT BALL 
BA5E BALL 
BASKET BALL. 
UNIFORA\5 
A SPECIALTY 

3 1 5 7tb Street f4. W. 


= WILLIAM H. STALEE 

Class jp)botograpber 
1107 F Street Northwest 


Continued from page 199. 

PROF. THEODORE N. GILL. 

Natural History. 

The subject of this sketch, The- 
odore Nicholas Gill, was born in 
New York city, March 21, 1837. 
His early education, received in pri- 
vate schools and from private tu- 
tors, was of a classical rather than 
of a scientific nature. 

His inclination toward natural 
history soon began to assert itself, 
however, and at the age of 18 we 
find him attracting the attention of 
Prof. Baird, at that time assistant 
secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, with a paper on “The Food 
Fishes of the New York Markets.” 
In 1858 he traveled and made ex- 
tensive collections, especially in 
the Barbadoes «jmd Trinidad, and 
also in the West Indies. In i860 he 
made a scientific trip to Newfound- 
land. 


In the fall of i860 he removed to 
Washington, and on the death of 



PROF. THEODORE N. GILL. 


Mr. Wm. Henry, son of Professor 
Henry, he was appointed librarian 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

He first became connected with 
Columbian University in 1861, as 
associate professor of zoology. He 
delivered only one lecture in the 
old hospital building in Judiciary 
Square before that building was ta- 
ken possession of by the Govern- 
ment at the outbreak of the war, 
thus temporarily dissolving his 
connection with the school. 

After the war he delivered vari- 
ous courses of lectureson zoology, 
including physiology and compara- 
tive anatomy, in the old law build- 
ing on Sixth street and in the med- 
ical college building on H street. 

From 1867 to 1875 he was con- 
nected with the library of Con- 
gress, first as assistant in connec- 
tion with the Smithsonian deposits 
of books and later as senior assist- 
ant librarian. 


Flis activity as a zoologist has 
been unceasing. The five hun- 
dred or more papers which have 
come from his pen, while pertain- 
ing mostly to the fish fauna, have 
added materially to the knowledge 
of nearly every branch of the ani- 
mal kingdom. Among the most 
important of his contributions 
might be mentioned “The Arrange- 
ment of the Families of Mollusks” 
( i 87 i ), “The Arrangement of the 
Families of Mammals” (1873), 
“The Arrangement of the Fami- 
lies of Fishes”(i873). The zoo- 
logical portion of the American 
Encyclopaedia, the greater part of 
the volume on fishes and a portion 
of the volume on mammals of the 
Standard and Natural Flistorv, and 
the zoological text of the Century 
and Standard dictionaries. Reports 
on zoology for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution from 1879 to 1887 were 
prepared by him. 

In the scientific societies of our 
city he is an active worker, being 
the first president of the Biological, 
and a member of the Entomologi- 
cal, Anthropological, and Philo- 
sophical. Altogether he is a mem- 
ber of over fifty learned societies. 
He was elected a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences in 
1873, and of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in 1887. The first 
societies with which he was con- 
nected was the Lyceum of Natural 
History of New York and the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Phildelphia, and in their proceed- 
ings his first papers were published. 

From time to time during the 
course of his connection with our 
school his merits have received 
public recognition and the follow- 
ing degrees have been conferred 
upon him: A. M. 1865, M. D. 1866. 
Ph. D. 1870, LL. D. 1894. 

As he comes in contact with the 
student Dr. Gill’s personality of- 
fers a most pleasing contradiction 
to the suppositon that a learned 
scientist must be narrow in his 
ideas or crabbed in his manner, Al- 
ways ready to turn from his own 
work to help the beginner, and 
able to do this from his vast fund 
of general information, his pres- 
ence is always welcomed by those 
who have the honor of his acquain- 
tance. 

A biographical sketch of other 
professors of the Graduate School, 
Professors Montague, Lodge (the 
Secretary of the Graduate School), 
Huntington, Gore, Farquhar, will 
appear in connection with the his- 
torical sketch of the College in the 
next issue. 


JAS. THARP . . . 

Fine old Bourbon and Rye Whiskies. 
Foreign and Domestic Wines and Liquors 
Specialty: BERKELEY PURE RYE. 

812 F Street N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanhorn 

PUBLISHERS OF 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 

Correspondence invited. Catalogues, Price 
Lists, Terms of Exchange, etc., on application. 
67 Fifth ave.. New York. 202 Devonsh ire it. 
Boston. 106 W abash ave., Chicago. 
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Continued from page 201. 

cellence in all the several branches 
of the Dental School, including 
work done in the Dental Infirmary. 
Dr. Tames Levy Whiteside, of the 
'District of Columbia, was a close 
second, and he was followed by Dr. 
’Wilmer Scott Hall, of Alabama, 
ighe last named gentlemen receiving 
honorable mention for their excel- 
lence in studies and work. 

Next followed a concert selec- 
tion from the band, after which the 
benediction was delivered and 
every one went home happy and 
apparently contented. The grad- 
uates received a number of floral 
remembrances from their relatives 
and admiring friends. These beau- 
tiful bouquets ranged along the 
edge of the rostrum heigtened the 
artistic effect of the stage decora- 
tions. 


; Following is a list of the gradu- 
ates, officers of the class organiza- 
tion, executive committee, and re- 
ception committee : 

Graduates: Richard V. Barry, 
D. C., Edward F. Concklin, R. I., 
Wilmer S. Hall, Ala., Llewellyn 
Jordan, M. D., Miss., Samuel C. 
Luckett, Texas, Harry B. Moore, 
D. C., Robert E. L. Wiltberger, D. 
C., L. Joe Broughton, N. C., Jos- 
eph L. Egan, Conn., Harry A. 
Jelly, Md., Hubert L. King, D. C., 
John A. Moore, Ind., J. Reverdy 
Stewart, Va., James L. Whiteside, 
Md. 


The stenographer is accepted in a 
law office at once. Learn it and 
succeed. Taught by a practical 
writer, 943 1 street N. W. $4 per 
month. 



MARY SANDERS. 


We're 

“in the Field," 



gentlemen, with a 
Complete Stock of 
Sporting anrl Athlet- 
ic goods. It’s all 
"standard stuff, ” but 
it’s marked 30 per 
cent, below the usual 
price. Everything— 
from Baseballs to Bi- 
cycles. 


SAKS & COMPANY 

Pa. Ave. & 7th St.— “Saks’ Corner.” 


COSTLY THY GARMENT 


as thy purse — rich but not gaudy 
— for the apparal oft proclaims the 
man. 



Buy your clothes of us and you will 
follow Shakespeare’s advice. The 
clothes tit right, look right and are 
right. 

M LOSANO & SON, 

: : 818 F Street N. W. 


See the Only 
Puncture- Proof T ire 

Used on all VICTOR and 
VICTORIA bicycles. Costs 
you nothing extra. 

If You Ride, Why Not Ride the Best. 

CLINE BROS. 


909 Penna. Avenue. 

Bicycles and Athletic Goods, 


“Poor Printing” 
Poor Profits 


— that tells the story of 
many a business that is 
not exercising twentieth- 
century wisdom in its use 
of printers’ ink. There 
isn’t a successful mer- 
chant or professional man 
on earth, or in the waters 
under the earth, who will 
not tell you the same 
thing. In these days 

Printing is an Art. 

Some Printers are Artists 

— which brings us to what 
we have to say. It’s sim- 
ply this : You require 
Good Printing — our fa- 
cilities for executing such 
require your patronage. 
We have to offer the ser- 
vices of the most skillful 
workmen — strictly up-to- 
to-day methods and ma- 
terials — and a guarantee 
of satisfaction. Shall we 
estimate on that next 
order ? 

STATIONERY : 


GOOD CLOTHES... 

I have built up my reputation by 
combining all the highest points of 
excellence in the garments which I 
turn out. I stand to-day in the front 
ranks of advancement of fine tailor- 
ing, and handle only such fabrics as 
tasty and fastidious dressers can wear 
with pride. Satisfaction. To stu- 
dents I make special rates, $25; reg- 
ular price, $35. 

..SCHUTZ.. 

805 Vermont Ave. 

Opp. The Arlington. 


CUT FLOWERS... 

You can make no mistake if you 
come here for Cut Flowers. We 
always have . them fresh. Try 
us on your next decoration. 
That’s where we’re hard to heat. 

A. GUDE & BRO., Florists. 

1224- F Street., N. W. 

Phone, 969. 


COUNTING ROOM 

BANKING 

MERCANTILE 

PROFESSIONAL 

RAILROAD 

STEAMSHIP 

EXCURSION 

NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, MAG A 
Z1NES, CATALOGUES, BOOK- 
LETS, EVERYTHING. 

National Pub. Co. 

412 - 414-416 
CENTRAL POWER 
STATION 
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CIVIL SERVICE AND THE 
COLLEGE GRADUATE. 

On May 6th the President issued 
an order for the extension of the 
civil service of the Government. It 
took “out of the wet” some thirty 
thousand employees, and the coun- 
try at large congratulates the Chief 
Executive on thus giving further 
evidence of his good will and be- 
lief in the system. 

This is of special interest to 
young college men. As it stands 
now the system includes all the sci- 
entific departments of the Govern- 
ment. Men who hold the neces- 
sary technical knowledge to pass 
a high grade examination in some 
scientific line can enter upon their 
duties with no fear of the spoils- 
man. It is as it should be, the 
Government scientist is beyond the 
influence of the politician. The 
scheme is proving itself as its fath- 
er, Senator George Pendleton, of 
Ohio, said it would. Young men 
fresh from college halls who have 
passed the necessary examinations 
in laboratories and on text books 
will here find a field that will give 
them employment at a fairly re- 
munerative return. 

We say fairly remunerative, for 
it is an admitted fact that the poor- 
est paid men in the Government 
service, considering their knowl- 
edge and special fitness for the 


work, are the scientists. It is the 
heighth of absurdity to pay a de- 
gree man from some standard uni- 
versity eight hundred and forty 
dollars per annum for work that he 
has spent the greater portion of his 
young manhood preparing for and 
on the other hand give an indiffer- 
ent book-keeper of some simple ac- 
counts sixteen hundred dollars for 
three hundred and thirty days of 
seven hours each. 

The justice that we prate of 
seems to have slipped a cog when 
Unde Sam sat down to figure com- 
pensation for his servants. 

But these inequalities are al- 
ways found in the workings of any 
new system. Gradually the weak 
places will be strengthened and the 
dream of Ohio's “Gentleman 
George” will be realized. 

At the present time the greatest 
danger that threatens the scheme's 
future is a civil pension list. It 
needs no argument to prove that 
the temper of our people is against 
the idea of pensions on civil lines. 
To those who bear the burden of 
battle, who stood in the roar and 
demon fighting at Gettysburg 
and Shiloh, we gladly give a small 
amount in their days of poverty 
and old age. But the man who 
grows old in Government t harness 
at a fair salary meets a deaf ear 
when he turns to Congress for 
much needed support in his old age 

To prevent this demand, both for 
the good of the country and the 
good of the applicant who is bound 
to be refused his request, the civil 
service act should be improved 
with a tenure of office amendment. 

Such a move would be practical, 
American, and just. It would 
serve several ends. It would make 
a civil pension list impossible. It 
would act as a great incentive in 
making a Government employee 
save his money — this certain end 
of his time of service. With twenty 
thousand Government places grad- 
ually changing all the time, there 
would be a good field for young 
men, just entering the fight for life, 
to secure fair wages and agreeable 
employment until they had ac- 
quired the necessary knowledge, 
judgment and money to enter trade 
or a profession. 

Sooner or later this will be 
brought about, and the element 
who will be largely responsible in 
effecting the change will be the col- 
lege bred men in Congress and in 
the affairs of the republic, who 
ever since the days of the Pitts 
have been potent factors in shap- 
ing the destinies of politics. 


His First Case. 

The trim young barrister rose in his 
place ; 

Every eye in the court-room fixed on his 
face. 

’Twas his maiden effort, and he was 
proud ; 

He paused for a moment to scan the 
crowd. 

Quickly one face in the throng he espied — 

The girl who shortly would be his bride. 

He must not fail while she looked on. 

“Begone!” quoth he to his fears, “Be- 
gone ! ” 

He’d lost his notes, so from memory 
merely 

He stated his case — and stated it clearly. 

And ere his address was e’en half done, 

Judge, jury and all knew his case was 
won. 

Aud as he closed, with triumphant air, 

His eyes met those of the girl so fair. 

“ I owe it to her,” to himself quoth he ; 

’Twas his maiden effort — dontyousee? 

Mabel B. 

Ulntverstt's IRews. 


College. 

During the writer’s three year's 
experience in the University no 
final examination has taken place 
in which the students have not suf- 
fered from overcrowding and over- 
heating. Both these disadvan- 
tages to good work are due to the 
fact that the mechanical drawing 
room has been utilized for college 
exams. Poor, over-worked draw- 
ing room! Used for the daily teas 
of the fair sex, the chess playing of 
the stronger sex, and, in the after- 
noon and evening, for classes, how 
strongly you make us realize the 
inadequate accommodations of our 
Alma Mater! But there is a way 
in which these exam annoyances 
could be easily obviated. 

The chapel is used for law school 
exams. Why may we not use it 
also? There is an abundance of 
space, a lower temperature, 
better accommodations, and better 
ventilation. This innovation 
would be decidedly acceptable to 
all parties. 

The march which our musical 
genius, Thatcher Clark, has com- 
posed and dedicated to Columbian, 
is creating a furore around college. 
It is bright, sparkling, melodious, 
catchy, and should certainly be 
played at commencement. 

Dr. Dobbins, the eloquent sec- 
retary of the Foreign Mission 
Board, addressed the students in 
chapel last Monday. Dr. Dob- 
bins’ wide experience renders him 
well qualified to address any audi- 
ence upon his favorite theme, mis- 
sions. 


In the contest for the Latin med- 
al, Miss Johnson and Miss Chapin 
have tied, with another member of 
the class an infinitesimal fraction 
behind. An interesting problem, 
Prof. Montague? 

The college editor requests all 
those Jeremiahs who think a sprain 
is worse than a break to go and 
hang themselves. It doesn’t make 
him any happier to receive such 
information. 

It is pleasant to note that the 
young lady who stands easily at 
the head in everything she under- 
takes in the way of work, combines 
with her other admirable qualities 
considerable poetic talent. 

The following ode, addressed to 
the “Xotes in Hurst and Whiting’s 
Seneca,” will strike a responsive 
chord in the breasts of Juniors and 
Seniors, while it serves as good a 
purpose in showing the trembling 
Freshmen and Sophomores what 
they have to expect in future years. 

One of the Collection of Truth. 

O ye, in irony entitled “aids!” 

Ye base deceivers of the hopes of 
maids! 

What words can tell what hatred ye 
inspire, 

As of your empty show we daily tire? 
Tire! Mild indeed that word to suit our 
state ! 

Disgust, profound contempt, immortal 
hate. 

Rage, fury, ire, unhallowed thoughts 
arise 

As on these “copious” notes we bend 
our eyes 

In vain attempt to gain from them 
some light 

Upon the passage we can’t read at 
sight ! 

(For then you speak with charming 
readiness 

When any idiot the sense could guess), 
But when in blank despair we turn to 
you 

For some construction no one can see 
through, 

Ye veil your ignorance in silence 
shrewd, 

And leave us to conjecture what we 
would; 

O when will down that happy, happy 
day, 

When commentators write for help, not 
pay? —MARY F. KELLY. 


Other departments of the Uni- 
versity may well envy us our Dean, 
who is without doubt the most 
popular man in the University. He 
is one with the students and one of 
the students. 


Academy . 

The Senior Class “exams” will 
be given the last week in May. 
This is to insure a free week to 
spend on their graduation essays, 
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concerning which Prof. Wilbur is 
quite anxious. 

Among our scholars is George 
Wedderburn.a young fellow of qui- 
et and slightly nervous manners. 
He has particularly studied elec- 
tricity, with the result that he has 
invented an electro-magnetic de- 
vice for playing any piece upon the 
piano. His idea has been well ap- 
proved of by a Maryland piano 
manfacturer, who has offered 
himself to put up the money nec- 
essary to begin with. The case is 
now pending in the Patent Office. 
Owing to this, under the counsel 
of Major Duffy, his patent attor- 
ney, he has hitherto kept secret 
the main principles of his inven- 
tion. They will undoubtedly be 
disclosed soon. Wedderburn plays 
chess to an extent; he graduated 
from the Bliss School of electri- 
city in 1883. 

M. E. Dow, who has lately been 
ili with pleurisy, was welcomed 
back by his friends last week. 

Prof. Pyne, who modestly says 
that he never plays chess at all, was 
observed recently to descend upon 
a third class boy and administer to 
him on the board the most tremen- 
dous licking he could ever have 
received in any time, manner or 
place. 

The “Columbian Preps" — of 
course we know which — recently 
at base ball defeated the fellows 
from Emerson Institute. Will 
some one please undertake to write 
the epitaph? 1 


DENTAL COMMENCEMENT. 

The commencement exercises of 
the Dental Department of the Co- 
lumbian University occurred on 
the 5th instant at Metzerott's Hall. 
The doors were opened promptly 
at 7.30 P. M., and a large and en- 
thusiastic crowd was ushered into 
the spacious seats, many of which 
had been reserved by the graduates 
for their special friends: Owing to 
'the inclemency of the weather the 
crowd was not quite sufficient to 
fill all the seats of the orchestra and 
balcony circles. 

The exercises of the evening 
were opened by the Marine Band 
with two beautiful selections, and 
to the inspiring strains of the 
“American Eagle” march, com- 
posed by Professor Fanciulli, the 
faculty and prospective graduates 
marched upon the stage. Prayer 
was offered by the Rev. D. W. 
Skellenger. The invocation was 
followed by another selection from 
the band, after which the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery was con- 


ferred upon the fourteen gradu- 
ates. President Whitman in a few 
well-chosen remarks congratulated 
the graduates upon their success 
in achieving their degrees and 
urged them to help the University 
to maintain its high ideal while 
striving to reflect credit upon 
themselves and upon their Alma 
Mater. The address to the gradu- 
ates was delivered by Professor L. 
C. F. Hugo, D. D. S. The pro- 
fessor in a pleasing manner urged 
the young graduates not to be over 
confident, but in every way to strive 
to elevate and dignify their chosen 
profession. To work in harmony 
with their medical brethern from 
whom they had learned so much 
and received such untold assist- 
ance. The professor's discourse 
was enlivened by a number of wit- 
ticisms borrowed from the laity, in 
the nature of skillful thrusts aimed 
at the dental engine and other 
“supposed instruments of torture,” 
the indispensable adjuncts of dental 
practice. 

The valedictory was delivered by 
Joseph Lawrence Egan, D. D. S. 

He thanked the audience for the 
interest manifested by their pres- 
ence, and entreated them not to be 
unreasonable in their expectations 
or too incredulous of the ability of 
the young graduate. To the mem- 
bers of the faculty he expressed the 
appreciation of his classmates for 
the valuable instruction received, 
and pledged their professional 
honor to strive to reflect in their 
daily efforts their admirable teach- 
ings. A touching reference was 
made to the enforced absence of 
Dr. D. W. Prentiss, who was un- 
able to be present on account of ill- 
ness from which, happily, he is rap- 
idly recovering. Dr. Egan, in his 
farewell to his classmates, spoke of 
.the close associations which had 
sprung up amongst them during a 
studentship of three years, of the 
difficulties which they had in com- 
mon combatted and overcome, and 
in a grand peroration begged them 
to remember that the lower rungs 
of the ladder are full to overflow- 
ing, but that there is always plenty 
of room at the top. He urged 
them to spike all switches, which, 
if left open, might injure, if not 
wreck their chances for profes- 
sional success. His effort was 
highly creditable alike to himself 
and his class. 

Dr. Henry C. Thompson 
awarded the general faculty prize 
of $25.00 to Dr. Edward Franklin 
Concklin, of Rhode Island, for ex- 

Continued on page 203. 


Knowledge is 
Power 

Knowledge derived from the 
American Newspaper Directory 
gives advertisers the power to 
place business where it will 
bring returns. 

There is no Other Way 

— to gain this knowledge ex- 
cept through the American 
Newspaper Directory which is 
unrivalled in this special field. 

Its Value to Advertisers 

— can be appreciated when it 
is known that all information 
given is absolutely correct, no 
pains or expense being spared 
in the compilation to make it 
so, and no publisher would risk 
the certain exposure sure to 
follow by making a false state- 
ment for this book. 

Valuable 

As a Reference Book 

— because it gives an alphabet- 
ical list of places where news- 
papers and periodicals are 
published, with all particulars 
regarding circulation.subscrip- 
tion price, names of editors, 
general character, etc.; also J 
population, principal indus- 
tries and location of towns. 

Years of Study 

— have been devoted to the 
arrangement and classification 
of matter for this Directory so 
that it is perfect in all details J 
for ready reference, informa- 
tion being quickly and easily 
obtained. 

As a Safeguard to 
Advertisers 

— it is unequalled, showing at 
a glance the circulation, class 
and standing of any publica- 
tion in which advertising space 
may be offered, enabling ad- 
vertisers to see just what they 
are buying. 

No General Advertiser 

— can afford to be without it, 
no newspaper should be with- 
out it and no business man 
would ever regret the small 
investment made for so valu- 
able a book. 

The American Newspaper 
Directory is a volume of about 
1,400 pages, handsomely bound 
in cloth. Price $5.00. The 
1896 edition will be ready for 
delivery in June. 
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in 1776 — honesty, courage, deter- 
mination — may be generically de- 
scribed as nobleness. This char- 
acteristic, inherited from revolu- 
tionary officers, has been known 
to persist through more than three 
generations. 

Professor Munroe graduated 
from the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard, in 1871, taking 
the degree of S. B. summa cum 
laude. He was immediately ap- 
pointed assistant in chemistry in 
Harvard College to conduct the in- 
struction in Quantitative Analysis 
in the Senior Class, and in addition 
he initiated and taught for three 
years the Summer School of Chem- 
istry, it being the pioneer school 
of its kind. In 1874, much to the 
regret of Harvard University, as 
is shown by the letters of such emi- | 
nent chemists as Professors Josi- 
ali P. Cooke and Wolcott Gibbs 
addressed to the Superintendent of 
the United States Naval Academy, 
he accepted the professorship of 
chemistry at the Naval Academy, 
where he remained until 1886. 
During his tour of duty here, in 
additon to his functions in the class 
room in the departments of chemis- 
trv and physics, Professor Munroe 
created a mineral and metallurgi- 
cal cabinet for the Naval Academy, 
numbering several thousand well- 
arranged and identified speci- 
imens, valued at some thousand 
dollars, and published through the 
Government Printing Office three 
catalogues of this cabinet; secured 
a new laboratory and increased the 
facilities for instruction; gave, bv 
request, gratuitous courses of la- 
boratory instruction in chemistry, 
extending over several years, to 
officers of the Navy on duty at 
Annapolis; conducted elaborate ex- 
perimental researches on the adul- 
terations of oils for naval use and 
discovered two original methods 
of their analysis, and many other 
important and difficult researches 
of a similar nature for the Navy. 
Also while here he served as Spe- 
cial Agent on Building Stones for 
the census of 1880; and served as 
Assay Commissioner to visit the 
mint, to which office he was thrice 
appointed — by Presidents Arthur, 
Harrison, and Cleveland. 

Professor Munroe was trans- 
ferred to the Naval Torpedo Sta- 
tion and War College at Newport, 
R. I., in 1886, to instruct officers of 
the Navy and Army in the proper- 
ties and uses of explosives, to con- 
duct researches upon explosive 
substances, and to exercise official 
supervision over such explosives 
as were manufactured or pur- 


chased by the Navy. It was while 
stationed at this place that Profes- 
sor Munroe conducted the work 
which has secured for him a repu- 
tation that extends to every coun- 
try in Europe. In this country he 
is the leading authority on the 
subject of high explosives; and is 
the inventor of the most successful 
smokeless powder that has ever 
been used by our Navy — the so- 
called “Navy smokeless powder.” 
The invention of this powder by 
Professor Munroe was looked upon 
as being such an important contri- 
bution to science generally, and 
particularly the science of war, that 
President Harrison especially 
praised it in one of his annual mes- 
sages to Congress As ilustra- 
tive of the immense amount of 
work in this branch of his depart- 
ment alone, it may be stated that 
while at the Naval Torpedo Sta- 
tion he made upward of 12,000 ex- 
periments with high explosives. 

He resigned his positon under 
the Government in 1892 to accept 
the chair of Chemistry in Columbi- 
an University and the office of 
Dean of the Corcoran Scientfic 
School. Under his efficient and 
energetic direction the Scientific 
School has made the most rapid 
and substantial progress, in every 
direction, since its foundation. 

He has published over one hun- 
dred papers and several books. He 
is a Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, the 
American Philosophical Society, 
the American, London, and Ber- 
lin Chemical Societies, and many 
other organizations, in which he 
has held high offices. 

Among the former pupils of 
Prof. Munroe are the following: 
Dr. F. A. Gooch, professor of 
chemistry, Yale University; Dr. C. 
F. Mabery, professor of chemistry, 
Case School of Applied Sciences, 
Clevland, Ohio; Dr. M. E. Wads- 
worth, director Michigan Mining 
School; Dr. R. B. Warder, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Howard Uni- 
versity; Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief 
chemist, Department of Agricul- 
ture: Dr. C. A. O. Rosell, examin- 
er, Patent Office; Dr. Louis Dun- 
can, professor of physics, Johns 
Hopkins University; Prof. Ira 
Hollis, professor of engineering, 
Harvard University; Prof. H. W. 
Spangles, professor of engineering. 
University of Pennsylvania; Prof. 
L. M. Cooley, professor of engi- 
neering. University of Michigan. 

It is unnecessary to describe Pro- 
fessor Munroe personally. His ge- 
nial, cordial, and kindly manners 
have made him the most popular 


professor in the University. Every 
student in the Scientific School 
has had occasion to test his willing- 
ness to give kind and unselfish ad- 
vice; and there are few students in- 
deed whose respect at first meeting 
him does not soon grow into an 
affection that lasts a lifetime. 


1)11. J. M’ERIDE STERRETT. 

Philosoph y. 

Dr. J. McBride Sterrett was 
born near Bellefonte, Pa., Jan. 13, 
1847. He graduated with the de- 
gree of A. B. at the University of 
Rochester, 1867; D. D., Universi- 
ty of Rochester, 1886; A. M., Har- 
vard University, 1870; and studied 
also for some time in the Univer- 
sities of Leipsic and Halle; B. D. 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1872. During 
the period 1872 to 1883 Dr. Ster- 
rett was the rector of several Epis- 
copal parishes. 



dr. j. McBride sterrett. 

From 1882 to 1892 Professor 
Sterrett was Professor of Ethics 
and Apologetics in the Seabury 
Divinity School, Fairbault, Minn.; 
and Professor of Philosophy in Co- 
lumbian University from 1892. 

Professor Sterrett is the author 
of three volumes on philosophy, 
which have received the most fa- 
vorable criticism in reviews in this 
country and in England: “Studies 
in Hegel's Philosophy of Relig- 
ion;” “Reason and Authority in 
Religion;” and “Ethics of Hegel;” 
besides numerous contributions in 
all the leading philosophical re- 
views in this country and England. 

Professor Sterrett is the secreta- 
rv of the Washington Harvard 
Club. President of the Washing- 
ton Cricket Club, President of the 
Society for Philosophical Inquiry, 
as well as being assistant minister 
of the Church of the Epiphany. 

In the class room Professor Ster- 
rett is very popular. Entering one 


of his classes is equivalent to say- 
ing that a student comes under the 
guidance of one of the most intel- 
lectual and yet at the same time 
kindest professors. The respect of 
Ins students for him amounts to af- 
fection, and consequently he is one 
of the most successful professors in 
Columbian University. 

He is an enthusiastic member of 
the Theta Delta Chi and Phi Betta 
Kappa fraternities. 

Doctor Sterrett is regarded as 
the leading Hegelian philosopher 
in this country. 


PROF. HERMANN SCITOEN- 
FELD. 

German and, Continental His- 
tory. 

Professor Hermann Schoenfeld, 
in charge of the departments of 
Continental History and German 
in the Graduate School, as well as 
professor of German in the Corco- 
ran Scientific School and the Col- 
lege, was born in Oppeln, Prus- 
sian Silesia, January 21, 1861. He 
attended the public schools of Op- 
peln up to his 1 2th year and then 
passed through the Royal Prus- 
sian Classical Gymnasium of Op- 
peln and Strchlen (Silesia), obtain- 
ing the highest honors, the certifi- 
cate of maturity for University 
studies, 1882. 

He first studied law at the 
Ecole de Droit of Paris, passing his 
first examination in that profess- 
ion; but realizing that the univer- 
sal laws of this profession lay in 
the philosophical faculty, he ma- 
triculated in the latter at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in October, 1883, 
where he studied philosophy, his- 
tory, and classics with the famous 
teachers there, and also the Ro- 
mance languages with Taber un- 
til 1885, when he entered upon mil- 
itary service at Breslau in the 
Body Regiment of the Emperor 
Frederick III., serving until 1886. 
During this same period he spent 
two semesters in study at the Uni- 
versitv of Breslau and next (1886- 
1887) at Leipsic, where he con- 
cluded his academic studies with 
the thesis for his doctorate: “De 
Cornelii Taciti fontibus in Histori- 
arum libris, qui supersunt, adbibi- 
tis.” 

While preparing for his academ- 
ic career and at the same time 
working for the historical and lit- 
erarv magazines of Germany, he 
received a call as Instructor in 
Modern Languages to Providence, 
R. L, which he accepted in 1888. 
The vear following he was called 
as Instructor in Modern Languag- 
es to the Swain Free School, New 
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Bedford, Mass., and in 1891, to 
Johns Hopkins University as In- 
structor in German, which posi- 
tion he held for two years, conduct- 
ing' at the same time the German 
department of the Corcoran Sci- 
entific School. 

In 1893 he was appointed U. S. 
consul at Riga (Russia), and dele- 
gate of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation to carry on special investi- 
gation, the result of which was 
published in numerous essays in 
the “Miinichner Allgemeine Zei- 
tung,” the New York Engineering 
(“The Great Siberian Railway,” 
June, 1894); Johnson’s E T niversal 
Cyclopaedia, etc., etc. The prin- 
cipal work resulting from this in- 
vestigation for the Government, 
“Higher Education in Poland,” is 
now in press through the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

Professor Schoenfeld returned 
from Riga in 1894, and resumed 
the professorship of German in the 
Corcoran Scientific School and 
that of German and Continental 
History in the Graduate School, to 
which was added in 1895 the chair 
of German in the College. 

Dr. Schoenfeld is a very prolific 
writer, his writings being publish- 
ed for the most part in Germany, 
although he has contributed and 
is now adding books and numerous 
pamphlets to the literature of this 
country, where his writings receive 
the highest commendation. Among 
some of his most important pro- 
ductions may be mentioned: “Ra- 
belais and Erasmus, ”a contribution 
to the history of the Renaissance, 
publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, 
Johns Hopkins University; “Brant 
and Erasmus,” Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, Feb., March, July, 
1894, A. M. Elliott, editor, Johns 
Hopkins University; “The Rela- 
tion of Germany, especially Prus- 
sia, to the Colonies before and dur- 
ing the Revolution,” New York 
and Berlin; “History of the Ger- 
mans in America,” 1891, 1893, lec- 
tures before the Historical Associ- 
ation of New York and the German 
Historical Association of Mary- 
land — published in the proceedings 
of the associations and widely dis- 
cussed in the German and German- 
American press; “The Partition of 
Poland,” 1893, translated into Pol- 
ish “Polonia,” “Glos,” “Czas,” in 
America and Austria under the ti- 
the “Rozibor Polski;” “The Ger- 
man Empire Under Maximilian I. 
and Charles V.” in press, Henry 
Holt & Co.; “German Historical 
Prose,” just published, Henry Holt 
& Co.; Brockhaus Conversation 


Lexicon, Leipsic, author and re- 
visor for the United States; “Hein- 
rich von Sybel,” Appleton's Annu- 
al Cyclopaedia, 1896; and over 89 
articles in Johnson’s Universal Cy- 
clopaedia; Servian (including 
Croat and Dalmatian) Literature, 
Slovene Literature, — Slovan Lit- 
erature, — Vandals, V endome, 

Veince, Yercelli, Verona, Vigeva- 
no, and Eastern and European his- 
tory and geography, etc., etc., etc. 

It has been the good fortune of 
Doctor Schoenfeld to study under 
the most eminent and famous phi- 
losophers and historians of Ger- 
many — such world-wide celebre- 
ties as Edward Zeller, the philoso- 
pher; the great historians Droysen, 
Mommsen, Svbel, Treitschkee 
Waitz, Watterbach, Rossbach, 
Hertz, Studemund, Curtius, Mah- 
ler, Kirschoff, Nehring, Hintz, 
Ribbeck; and the Germanists W. 
Scherer and Erich Schmidt. He 
has, therefore, studied under the 
best thought and talent of Germa- 
ny — rare privilege indeed, which 
he has not neglected to take ad- 
vantage of, as has been evidenced 
by his numerous writings attract- 
ing considerable attention in this 
and his own country. Professor 
Schoenfeld is the most eminent au- 
thority in the United States on 
Polish History, and his work “The 
History of Poland” at the time of 
her independence is absolutely sine 
ira et studio, only tinged with the 
sympathy born of love for justice. 

Professor Schoenfeld graduated 
with the highest honors from the 
Universities of Berlin, Breslau, and 
Leipsic, as has been previously sta- 
ted, under the most eminent phi- 
losophers and historians of Germa- 
ny, and came to this country, as 
he stated in a letter to the writer of 
this article, “in answer to a call to 
America, the republicanism and 
libertv of which had haunted me 
from my early youth.” 

Professor Schoenfeld is now un- 
dertaking a prodigous work — his 
life work — a Kulturgeschichte of 
Germany — and the traces of for- 
eign, especially Slavonic elements, 
in German life in the course of a 
history of 1,500 years. 

PROF. OTIS T. MASON. 

Ethnology. 

Professor Otis Tufton Mason 
was born in Eastport, Maine, April 
10, 1838. While he was yet an in- 
fant his parents removed to Plad- 
donfield, New Jersey, and in 1849 
bought from the heirs of Wash- 
ington that part of the Mount Ver- 
non estate called Woodlawn. Here, 


under the tuition of his parents and 
1 other members of his family, with 
very little advantage from outside, 
amidst the bustle of a large farm, 
the youth prepared himself for Co- 
lumbian College, which he entered 
October 1, 1856. 

He heard of this institution 
through James Landon Plolmes, a 
student who, spending his vacation 
as a colporter, happened to stray to 
Woodlawn. Holmes would take 
no denial and the result was as sta- 
ted. 

While young Mason was getting 
together his preparation for college 
an old gentleman prospecting for 
timber left accidentaly in the spare 
bedroom at Woodlawn a copy of 
Guyot’s “Earth and Man.” This 
was seed in good ground, and found 
such congenial environments that 
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PROF. OTIS T. MASON. 

it took root and overshadowed the 
entire life of the student. Owing 
to a severe and almost fatal illness 
in 1858, Mr. Mason was absent a 
year from college and did not grad- 
uate until 1861. The principal of 
the Preparatory School in the 
spring of that year lost his health, 
and at President Jamson’s request 
Mr. Mason held the school togeth- 
er until commencement, develop- 
ing so much love for the boys and 
interest in the college that he was 
requested to return and assume 
full charge. 

During the civil war and for a 
period of twenty-two years Pro- 
fessor Mason conducted the school 
on the hill, how satisfactorily his 
old scholars will testify. All this 
time the Guyot tree kept on grow- 
ing. 

It was the greatest good fortune 
to a large number of young men 
about Washington thirty years ago 
that Professor Henry and Profess- 
or Baird allowed them to make 
themselves at home in the Smith- 
sonian. It would be possible to 
give the names of a score or more 


who have since become eminent in 
American science, all of whom 
were allowed to be the associates 
and helpers of these two great 
men. While still principal of the 
Preparatory School Professor Ma- 
son for fifteen years was in one 
connection or another officially en- 
gaged in Smithsonian work. He 
organized the present archaeolog- 
ical department on the culture 
history basis, translated and . ed- 
ited Klenmis analysis of his own 
collections, and in 1872 prepared 
for Professor Baird the plan of ar- 
rangement for the ethnographic 
exhibit in the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

In 1884 Professor Mason was 
called to the National Museum to 
organize the new department of 
ethnology, which he has since de- 
veloped. The titles to his pub- 
lished works are too numerous to 
be here given. His annual sum- 
maries of progress in anthropol- 
ogy conducted for fifteen years are 
best known. Among popular 
works his “Woman’s Share in 
Primitive Culture” and his “Ori- 
gins of Inventions” are the latest. 
Professor Mason has never lost 
his interest in pedagogic work, and 
during the strain of professional 
studies finds time to teach and lec- 
ture and write for journals for the 
purpose of exciting public interest 
in anthropological pursuits. He 
has been frequently honored both 
at home and abroad for his perma- 
nent contributions to knowledge. 
He is a systematist rather than a 
speculator, and his control of so 
vast a body of material affords him 
ample opportunity for the exercise 
of his talent in this direction. 

Continued on page 202. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
PIEDIHOHT SIR LINE. 

OPERATING. 

“ Washington and Southwestern Limited,” 
leaving Washington 10.43 P. M. daily, com- 
posed of Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers be- 
tween New York and New Orleans. Memphis 
and Asheville and Mot Springs, N. C. Vesti- 
buled Day Coaches between Washington and 
Atlanta, and Southern Railway Dining Car 
between G ensboro and Montgomery. 

“Unite i states Fast Mail,” leaving Wash- 
ington 11.1a A. M„ daily, composed of Pullman 
Drawing Room Buffet Sleepers, between New 
York, Atlanta and New Orleans, and New 
York, Savannah and Jacksonville, with con- 
nection for all Florida points. First class 
coaches between Washington and Atlauta 
and Charlotte and Jacksonville. 

“ New York and Florida Short IJne Lim- 
ited,” leaving Washington 10.05 P. M., daily, 
commencing January 6, 1800. Composed of 
Pullman Compartment and Observation Sleep- 
ing Cars between New fork and St. Augustine, 
and Drawing Room Sleepers between New 
York and Tampa and Augusta. Vestibuled 
Day Coach between Washington and St. Au- 
gustine. and Dining ( ars between Salisbury 
and St. Augustine. 

Map folders furnished and sleeping car res- 
ervations made upon application to ticket 
offices, 511 and 1300 Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Pennsylvania Station, or to the undersigned 

J. M. CULP. Traffic Manager. 

W. A. TURK, Gen. Pass. Agt. 

L. S. BROWN, Gen’l Agt. Pass Dept. 

R. C. BERKELEY, City Pass. Agt. 

c|))Pu. t/i, W ishln jtoi, D. C ~ 

TELEPHONE 1212. 




Rhine 


Essence 

OP 

Violets 


(Name Registered.) 

THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 

If you want c. real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 

“No. 4711 Rhine Violets” 

It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 

Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer. 

ffULHENS & KROFFF, New York. C.S. Agents. 


31St Issue of Stock 

OPEN FOR SUBSCRIPTION 


Let Me Make Your Clothes... 

If you would choose from the hand- 
somest aud largest variety of fabrics 
in the city — if you would have the 
newest and best styles— if you would 
have the highest class of workman- 
ship, a perfect tit and the acme of 
fine tailoring — let me make your 
clothes. Special club rates to stu- 
dents : $25 for $35 suits. 

SCHUTZ = 

805 Vermont Avenue. 

Opp. The Arlington. 


HOTEL VENDOME... 

Kiofi Knoxville, Tenn. 

Central. Modern and Elegant. The Best 
Rooms. Pleasantest Location. 

Rates $2.50 to $4.00 per day. 

R. W. FARR, Manager. 


Hygtfa 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone - 
New plumbing throughout and perfect 
drainage and other sanitary arrange- 
ments. 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


HE METROPOLE... 

OCEAN VIEW AND NEW YORK AVENUE, 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

First class. All modern improvements. Ele- 
vator, etc. Rates, from $10 to $18 per week, or 
$2.50 to $3 per day. Engage rooms by ’phone. 
Send for leaflet. 

Mrs. A. E. THOMPSON, Hotel Metropole. 
Or, 1528 Arch st., Phila. Pa. 


HE BA LE HOUSE... 

MOBILE, ALABAMA. 

The only first-class hotel in the city. Conven- 
ient to business center, places of amusement, 
raiiroad depot and horse car lines. Rates $3 
and $4. W. T. MUMFORD, Manager. 


™ E LOUISVILLE HOTEL.. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Location and appointmentments unsurpassed. 
Completey remodelled, refitted and refur- 
nished throughout. Rates $3 to $5 per day. 


AND FIRST PAYMENT. 


THOMAS A. MULLIGAN, Manager. 


Subscriptions for the 31st issue of stock 
and first payment thereon will be received 
daily from 9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. at the office 
of the Association. 

SHARES $2.50 EACH. 

Pamphlets explaining the object and 
advantages of the Association aud other 
information luruished upon application 
at the office. 

Equitable Co-Operative 
Building Association. 

EQUITABLE BUILDING, 1003 F st. n. w. 

Thomas Somerville, President. 

A .J. Schafhirt, Vice-President. 

Geo. W. Casilear, 2d Vice-President. 
John Joy Edson, Secretary. 

COLUMBIAN STUDENTS 

who study their own interests, will 
study our wheel before buying. 

THE ECLIPSE 

heads the list, aud has won its way 
on its merits. Has stood the se- 
verest tests for strength aud dura- 
bility. Is light, strong, aud hand- 
some. See it. 

Eclipse Bicycles Stores 

14th and H Streets. 

qargest riding school in the city, 1 * tl) & C sts 

CHAS. A. CABRERA, Manager.* 


111! Hill Nil (III* 

SHORT LINE. 

Atlanta and West Point Railroad 
and Western Railway of Alabama 

BETWEEN 

Atlanta, Hontgomery and Selma 

IS THE GREAT 

THROUGH CAR ROUTE 

BETWEEN THE 

M and Mobile.New Orleans.Texas Wpcf 
Mexico and California on the "Col 


There is no better location in the United 
States for Eastern and Northern emigrants 
than along the line of this popular railway. 
The productions of Georgia and Alabama 
cannot be duplicated by any other section 
of country in the world. Come and see. 

The Through Vestibuled Limited be- 
tween New York and New Orleans is via 
The Atlanta and New Orleans Short Line, 
the most attractive route to travel in the 
South. It passes through a rich farming 
country, teeming with attractive and pros- 
perous towns and villagesall the way from 
Atlanta to Montgomery. For ratesof fare 
and other information, write or call on 
GEO. W. a LLEN. w. j. TAYLOR, 

T. P. A., Atlanta, Ga. Gen. Agt. Mont., Ala. 

E. B. EVANS, Pass. Agt.., Selma, Ala. 
JNO. A.GEE.G. P. A. GEO. O. SMiTH. 

Atlanta, Ga. Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Atlanta. 


THE WINDSOR — - . 

AMERICUS, GEORGIA. 

One of the most beautiful hotels in the 
South. Rate per day, $2.50 

GEO. H. FIELDS Propr. 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVETSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

November 4, 1895. 

To Advertisers: 

The students of Columbian University 
intend to issue, beginning November 13, 
a weekly college paper, known as “The 
Columbian Call.” It will be the only 
official publication of the student body. 

To those who have received benefits 
from us we ask to show their thanks by 
advertising in our periodical. To those 
who have as yet received no share of our 
trade we only suggest a splendid medium 
to present their business to the Univer- 
sity students. 

All advertising contracts should be 
made with the National Publishing Com- 
pany of this city, who have complete 
charge of that department. 

Very truly, 

J. Tillman Hendrick, 

Managing Editor. 

For space rates and other matters per- 
taining to the advertising of The Co- 
lumbian Call address Advertising De- 
partment, National Publishing Co., 412, 
414, and 416 Central Power Station, 
Washington, D. C. 


BUILT ON HONOR. 
The Wheel That Wins 


The admiration of all who see it. 
Always a leader — on the road and 
the track, and in the esteem of the 
riding public. The bicycle whose 
motto is Perfection — 

THE 


WARWICK 



Chas. E. Miller & Bro, 

“Warwick” Agents. 

iio5>1 I07 14, St., N. W 


The ReFineTent of 

Is the apt description constituting 
the verdict of all who have used 

FRAMES’ Mil POWDER 


FOR SHIZING. 

— As a curative and preventative of — 
— roughness, redness, eruptions, etc., it — 
— has stood a test of twenty-five years — 
— and the demand hasn’t stopped grow — 
— ing. 

IN YOUR PUftSU T OPTHE SHEEP'S SKIN 
DON'T FORGET YOUR OWN. 

see MERTZ ABOUT IT. 


COR . F AND 11th. 


% The | 

B Times J 

Has more than 100.000 read- ^ 
ers every day. Are you one 
of them ? — ^ 

MORNING 
^Z EVENING 

SUNDAY rS 

The best-informed people in 
^z Washington read zz^ 

^ The Times. 



BASE BALL 


Closing of the Season 

Georgetown 

izs. 

Columbian 

Saturday, May 23. 

4.10 P. M. 

..Georgetown Field.. 


The ’Varsity will need your voice. 



B altimore 

and OHI 

RAILROAD. 

Schedule in effect April 19, 1896. 

Leave Washington from station corner of 
New Jersey avenue and C street. 

For Chicago and Northwest. Vestibuled 
Limited trains 11:30 a. m., 8:05 p. m. 

For Cincinnati, St. Louis and Indianapolis. 
Vestibuled Limited 3:45 p. in., express 12:15 
night. 

For Pittsburg and Cleveland, express daily 
11:30 a. m. and 8:40 p. m. 

For Lexington aud Staunton, 11.30 a. m. 

For Winchester and Way Stations, b5:3Q p. 
m. 

For Luray, Natural Bridge, Roanoke, Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga. Memphis and New Orleans, 
10:50 p. m. daily: sleeping oars through. 

For Luray, 3:45 p. m. daily. 

For Baltimore, week days, 5:00, 6:3 \ x7:00 
x7:10, x7;30, .\8:00, 8:30, x9:30, xl0:00, xl2:00 a. m.; 
x 12:05, 12:10, x3:00, 3: 25, x4:28, 4:32, x5:05, x5:10, 
x5:30, 5:35, x6:20, 6:30, x8:00, 8:15, x9:20, 11:15, 
x 1 1 :50, p. m.; xl2:01 night. Sundays, x7:05, x7:10, 
8:30, x9:00, xl0:00 a. m.; xl2:05, xl2:35. 1:00, x3:00. 
3:25, 4:32, x5:05, x5:10, 6:30, x8:00, x9:20, 11:15, 
xll.50, p. m., xl2:0l night. 

For Annapolis, 7:10 and 8:30 a. m.; 12:10 and 
4:28 p. m. Sundays 8 30 a. m., 4:32 p.m. 

For Frederick, a9:00, bll:30 a. m., cl:15, b4:30, 
b5:30 p. m. 

For Hagerstown. bll:30 a. m. and b5:30 p. m. 
For Boyd and way points, week days, 9:00 a. 
m. 4:30, 5:30, 7:05 p. m. Sundays, 9:00 a. m., 1:15, 
7:05 p. m. 

For Gaithersburg and wav points, weekdays, 
7:00, 9:00 a. m„ 12:50. 3:00. 4:30, 4:33, 5:30, 5:35, 7:05, 
11:30 p.m. Sundays. 9:00 a. m„ 1:15, 5:35, 7:05, 
10:25 p. m. 

Eor Washington Junction and way points, 
a9:00 a. m., el:15 p. m. Express trains stopping 
at principal stations only. b4:30. b5:30 p. m. 
ROYAL BLUE LINE FOR NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 

All trains illuminated with Pintseh light. 
For Philadelphia, New York. Boston and the 
East, Week days, 7:00, 8:00, (10:00 a. m. Dining 
Car), 12:00. 3:00. (5:05 Dining Car), 8:00 p. m. 
(12:01 night. Sleeping Car open at 10:00o’clock). 
Sundays, (7:f'5 Dining Car), (9 00 a. m. Dining 
Car), (12:35 Dining Car), 3:00, (5:05 Dining Car), 
8:00, (12:01 night. Sleeping Car open for pas- 
sengers 10:00 p. m.) 

Buffet Parlor Cars on all t rains 
For Atlantic City, 10:00 a. m., 12.00 noon, Sun- 
days, 12:35 p. m. 

bExcept Sunday. aDaily. cSundays only. 
xExpress train. 

Baggage called for and checked from hotels 
and residences by Union Transfer Company, 
on orders left at ticket office-, 619 Pennsyl- 
vania avenue northwest. New York avenue 
and Fifteenth Street, and at depot. 

| WM. B. GREENE, CHAS. O. SCULL, 

Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass Agt. 



A 





